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Current Utterature. 



The Superiority of Hebrew over Babylonian Literature. 

Professor Ed. Konig, in an article in the Homiletic Review for July, 
gives the following judgment on the religio-ethical relation in which 
the Old Testament stands to Babylonian literature : (i) The Old Testa- 
ment in fact runs parallel, in some traditions which refer to the primi- 
tive history of humanity, with the cuneiform literature, but it presents 
the materials which are contained therein as common heritage in a 
sublime form. In exhibiting these materials the Old Testament 
clearly brings out the priority of the Spirit before the matter, and the 
unity of the Divine. (2) The Old Testament, in those parts of its 
contents which are peculiar to it, expresses at least these central ideas : 
(a) the consciousness of Israel that it possessed a unique position 
among the ancient nations because of the divine election ; (b) the con- 
sciousness of Israel's prophets that they were the interpreters of the 
living God ; and (c) the doctrine that the true kingdom of God, which 
had been founded in Israel as the nursery of perfect religion and 
morality, will finally bring the true salvation, i. e., the redemption from 
guilt and sin, and will embrace all men who lay hold of this salvation 
by repentance and faith. (3) The Old Testament is a monument of a 
history of religion whose anchorage lies in the background of the 
world, which history was closed indeed for a time, but not forever, and 
will be opened again to unfold the Christ of God, who shall come to 
judge and create a new heaven and a new earth, in which righteousness 
dwelleth. 

The Fatherhood of God. 

No teacher gains today the ear of the educated world who does 
not make the divine fatherhood the keynote of his message. The 
fundamental purpose of the incarnation was the revelation of the 
divine fatherhood. In these two sentences Rev. G. S. Streatfeild, 
writing in the Expositor for July, strongly states the present mood of 
biblical theology. There has been a progressive realization of the 
fatherhood of God in the religious consciousness of the world. The 
greater part of the Old Testament is occupied in showing the steps by 
which the people of Israel were led onward and upward from crude 
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and rudimentary conceptions of God and worship to the noble and 
spiritual views which find expression in the prophetic literature. From 
the first — the first, that is, of which we have any knowledge — man's 
religious ideas were bound up with a sense of the divine fatherhood 
and of a responsibility to a Superior Being. The study of history 
teaches us not to despise the day of small things; in the growth of 
Hebrew thought we trace the advance, by a process of spiritual evolu- 
tion, of these conceptions of sonship and responsibility toward their 
goal in the teaching of Christ which centered in the kingdom and the 
family. 

In the Old Testament it is generally the nation, rather than the 
individual, that claims the privilege of the divine fatherhood. A 
defective sense of individual and personal right prevailed in the Hebrew 
nation, as amongst other nations of antiquity; and this undeveloped 
sense of individualism would naturally manifest itself in an inability to 
realize, except very imperfectly and tentatively, the individual father- 
hood of God. Yet no one can read the Old Testament without seeing 
that the more spiritually minded amongst the Jews rose above the 
teaching of their times and grasped something of the sense in which 
the fatherhood of God is understood by the Christian. The teaching 
of the later prophets, which made personality a part of human thought 
and life, invested it with a religious significance and moral responsibility. 

Then our Lord took this newly awakened religious sense and 
through it brought into consciousness the sense of individual sonship. 
The New Testament presents no greater contrast to the Old than in its 
treatment of the divine fatherhood. Read the Sermon on the Mount, 
and set it side by side with the words of the most evangelical of the 
prophets, and how clearly is it seen that we have entered upon a new 
dispensation. The fatherhood of God is the basis of Jesus' appeal 
alike to the conscience and to the heart. Unquestionably the universal 
fatherhood of God is both implied and declared in the teaching of 
Christ. That he came to reconcile the children of disobedience to 
their heavenly father, that all men are regarded as, at least potentially, 
the sons of God, can hardly be disputed. But it is just as much beyond 
dispute that he never failed to impress upon his hearers the fact that 
the filial relation of man to God was of a moral and spiritual nature, 
that the essence and reality of sonship consist in likeness to God. It 
is not too much to say that, in the logic of the heart, the universal 
fatherhood of God is the corollary of the incarnation, as the incarna- 
tion is its true and eternal expression. 



